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A w X '~J J re Z li l e 0n the Pracli ™ of Medicine.— By George I? 
Wood, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Pharmacy in the TT ; 
versity of Pennsylvania: One of the Authors of the Dispensatory oHhe 
Dotted States of America. &c. &c. In two Volumes? PhTaZeloWa 
Gngg, Elliot and Co., 1847, 8vo., pp. 798-840. muelphia. 


A Systematic Treatise on the Practice of Medicine, embracing a view of 
the present state of our knowledge in relation to the causes, nature seat 

,‘I r n eR - ° f the , S ®'V al forms of disease to which the human organ- 
sin is liable, is a work indispensable to the student, and scarcely less so to 
the) oung practitioner Even the physician ofmore matured experience will 
find such a book useful for occasional reference nrnvirWl ‘ 

presents of the received doctrines, and of the established facts and observa¬ 
tions in pathology and therapeutics, are full and accurate. The importance 
. a ,reatlse ' vlU readily be perceived. From its pages, numbers will 
t- 1 ’ m a p eat measure, their views of the nature and treatment of 
diseases, while many will make it even the standard by which to test all 
subsequent observations and experience. It is evident, therefore^*hrtthe 
preparation of a systematic treatise on the practice of medicine ,l noel 

r „ ^ falthful execution, it demands not merely industry, but pro¬ 
fessional talents and acquirements of the very highest order. ° P 

ic Very ate r P eriod > the Profession in the United States were con- 

of Enbhnd Prm Som^ of t?’ Slera!U ' C trealis . es ’ P ubIishcd by the medical writers 
o England. Some of these are unquestionably works of the highest merit 

but, at the same time, do not furnish safe guides, in all respects for the 
physicians of this country There is between tlm characmrs of many of 
an im t S .’ and i-fi 0Se -° f ? ur °pe, a marked difference, and, consequently 
mem wb a v, modlficat, ? n IS oflen demanded in their therapeutical manage¬ 
ment, umch renders it important that the observations and experience = of 

nnhtT", P rac t |tlo ners, should be embodied in every systematic treatise 
published for the guidance of the American physician. Hence, it is with 
pleasure, that we find a disposition evinced on the part of our distinguished 
medmal men to undertake the laborious task of preparing works of this 

The latest production of the kind is the one before us, and thorn* it 
not so copious and elaborate as many of the European treatises it 
re/1 113 'l 6ry 6XCellent and failhful out ‘ine of whl/M known in 

ST human T** ^ ° f a11 the m0re important diseases 

IM 1 organism. If it does not present as thorough an in- 

f I ery que e stl0n connecled with the several subjects it em¬ 
braces, as may be satisfactory to all who shall consult it; and if, in its 
JPrecepts, there should appear to bean occasional deficiency 
in some of those details essential to the proper application of the rernf^ 

el u lfil w e r ne f iWee ir fo ' Ss 

the I realise of Dr. Wood will, nevertheless, be found a safe and useful 
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guide (o the student and young practitioner. It is sufficiently accurate in 
its description of the various diseases—generally sound in its pathological 
views, and highly judicious in its practical directions. While it never 
confuses the reader by leaving him to form his opinion amid an array of 
opposing authorities, it never misleads him by the enunciation of bold and 
startling hypotheses, nor by the rashness of its practical directions. The 
work is, in fact, marked throughout by the utmost cautiousness, and a care¬ 
ful adherence to well established principles and facts. Dr. Wood remarks 
m the Preface, that,— 

“In adding another to the many valuable existing Treatises on the Practice of 
Medicine, the author may be reasonably expected to show, upon what "rounds 
he has ventured to advance a new claim to the public attention, already so fully 
occupied. He has no other excuse to offer than this, that he has written in obe¬ 
dience to impulses which he could not well resist. Having been encaged for 
nearly thirty years, in public and private practice, and, during that time! devoted 
an almost exclusive attention to the study of diseases, and their remedies, he has 
accumulated facts, and formed opinions, which have been long solicitin'* exnre'- 
sion wnh an urgency to which he has at length yielded, though unfeignediy dis¬ 
trustful of their sufficient value. 3 

It will be inferred from what has been said, that the present work claims to 
be something more than a mere compilation. In giving it the form of a General 
I reatise on the Practice of Medicine, it was incumbent upon the author, in order 
to do lustme to his readers, to gather from every attainable source, the knowledge 
which he might deem important, and he has accordingly consulted numerous 
works upon the different branches of his subject, and made ample use of the ma¬ 
terials which they afforded. But these materials have for the most part been ma¬ 
turely considered, have been submitted to the closest scrutiny of which he was 
capable, and have been re-arranged in accordance with his own best judgment.” 

As to those portions of the work which have been drawn from his own store, 
the author does not wish to urge any strong claims to originality. The sources of 
our knowledge are so various, we learn so much from hooks, 'and hear so much 
irom others, m addition to all that may be derived from our own observations or 
result from our own reflection, that it would he extremely difficult for one who 
lias lived long, and sought knowledge wherever it was to be found, to analyze 
what he may possess, and determine bow much, if any, originated entirely with 


The treatise of Dr. Wood is divided in two parts. The first, which 
treats of general pathology, and therapeutics, occupies but two hundred 
and nineteen pages; it presents a very concise view of the constituent forms 
of disease, of the causes of disease, of semeiology, of the general indica- 
tions of treatment, and of the general therapeutic processes. The author, 
within an extremely small compass, has contrived to lay down with great 
clearness, the general facts and principles connected with each of the'sub- 
jects enumerated. This portion of the work, without any pretensions to 
the character of a complete treatise on general pathology and therapeutics, 
is a useful digest of these subjects, and a very appropriate and necessary 
introduction to the consideration of the pathology and treatment of the 
individual diseases. 

Among the constituent forms of disease, the author sets down irritation 
or that marked excitement of the vital actions which falls short of inflam¬ 
mation, and is unattended with any change in the organic structure of the 
atlected parts. This portion of the work will, we suspect, be the one most 
objected to. We admit, however, the general accuracy of the author’s 
views upon the subject of irritation; we are convinced that the morbid 
condition lie has described under that name, does actually occur— 3 nd 
.however closely it may be allied in its phenomena to the first stage of 
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an<1 h0WCVC ! liable il ma y be ‘o run into the latter, it is, 
nevertheless, vcry certain that it does exist for a time and then disappear 

imL h o°rtonr P dU< r n f ^ s . Il |l llest ,ra<:e of =><='“1 inflammation. Hencfthe 
erm h wion i ^r SU UnS “ frnm lhe Iatter - 'Whether, however, the 
inn^i ; P n - eone mos , 1 appropriate to indicate this particular morbid 

clatu e of Xr: WG ShalI r n0t St °P, 10 - 1 --. Tim entire nomen¬ 
clature ot pathology requires reform, and until this reform is effected we 
may continue to employ the term irritation in the acceptation liven to it bv 
the author without much danger of being misunderstood. ° J 

Xsr,sc, 

miSe" spKiSTlfem 1 frfUif llia ' he5 ' s or P^iPPosiliM orsj-Eiem, which .leleri 

producedTh S em!” : “ “ S eneratin 2 a P oi -°" similar in its effects to that which 

before 33 ‘ he divisions of lhe sev eral chapters in the work 

before us are termed, presents an excellent history of inflammation—its 

i irownS? 11 reS t UltS - ; “ S fT S Up ° n ll ' e b,00d a,ld u P° n par¬ 
ticular organs—and the inodes m which it may prove fatal—its nature 

specific Inflammation! 10 " b> ' " h ° ,e C0 " cludin S " ith a of 



^Y°od should^be inclined'to ^drniMh^exismnce^o'fa^ hlh^aiftivehpower 
*ww IOa .’t V th r a r llaries: and b >'' 1 t0 ex P lain tbe congestion which 

i , S c - U,C V he first obs r ervable change in that series of changes 
iission nr le pr ° cess of 'nflammation. However convenient The 

Si as well Tl ?t P ?"' Cr H' be for the explanation of many physiolo- 
f v ;i ■ f pathological phenomena, still we must recollect that its 

dm 1 ed?l 13 aIt °, g a ,her b - P 0l,10ti cal, while many physiologists l.av evcn 

• , r 'n e te , r - m !P ecifio inflammation has ahvavs appeared to us to be a de- 
cS£3C Drlv T b T dC f UtB ° f ^ Praaise waning; the Hews 

the' JsSh| e cW^,n e ? a f k? ’,T nume ™ us fo ™ s of diseased action which present 
teriallv from ih-it -fliV 0 ’'iflammation, and yet differ in some respects so ma- 
eriaiiy trom iliat affection in its ordinary form, as deservedly to be considered 
d,s.„a i„ ,he,r nature. As these differ is much among themselves “theydo 

h is no;‘ea, a .?a, 1 " fla T a | 7' 1 ’ U - ey 7 l vilh P r0 P riet >' b ® denominated specific. 
es=eniinl nan, pVp, °-* ? ernilne , whether this specific character exists in the 
- ' 3 ? a Ure °- f be ln ammatoO’ action, or depends upon =ome modification 

impressed upon it by another co-existent disease It is nmsible th^t in 
cases one ot these conditions may prevail and in olhers P |he other Thu- Ihf 

t S he°pre°enc a e P nn r T IO fr0m ° lher forras of chron ic inflammation, chiefly by 
inexistence m n berC “,- 0l!S ‘"r'"' “ aCl,rd >'- cheese-like secretion, Tvhichowes 
peculiar predisposition, aud may either precede the inflamraa- 
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lory aclion, and be the cause of ils development, or may result from the disturb¬ 
ance produced by the inflammation itself, in peculiar constitutions. So also with 
the inflammation attending cancer, which appears to owe ils peculiarity to the 
development of a new structure, in the midst of the healthy tissues. In syphilis 
on the contrary, there is no observable morbid action or product distinct from the 
inflammatory, to the presence of which, in each particular part, the inflammation 
0 P a lf can ascribed, and yet both its course and results prove it to be a 
specific affection. In the former case, the peculiarity seems to depend upon fo- 
re, ='!r?‘ raiXI ' ! " !: 1 ? " ie to be inherent in the inflammatory action. 

The specific character probably always has its origin in one of two circum¬ 
stances, either in peculiarity of predisposition, congenital or induced, as in scrofula 
rheumatism, gout, Stc., or in the character of the exciting cause, as in syphilis’ 
small-pox, and other contagious diseases." ’ ’ 


The ensuing article is on Depression, ils nature and subdivisions, causes, 
phenomena, and effects. Depression, according to Dr. W., is that mor¬ 
bid condition in which there is a diminution in the vital actions of one, 
many, or all of the organs. He distinguishes it from debility or morbid 
diminution of power, and from diminished excitability. 

He remarks that depression may be merely functional, without observ¬ 
able organic change, even to the loss of life; or it may be attended with 
derangement of the organization, as in some cases of softeninn- and in 
gangrene. But certainly these latter cannot, with propriety, be°denomi- 
nated cases of depression, unless we include in that term a morbid diminu¬ 
tion of power and of excitability as well as of action. 

The cases of simple morbid deficiency of action are not very numerous 
—or generally of a very serious character.—In fact the author in describing 
the direct negative causes of depression lias been obliged to include the 
cases in which a diminution of action and a diminution of power arebolli 
present. Thus in all the instances of a morbid condition resultin')- from 
insufficient, impoverished or deteriorated blood, he remarks, that there may' 
^ depression of action, but, also, reduction of power or actual 
debility. This is true also of cold—while its immediate effect is simply 
the depression of action—its long continued operation invariably produces 
debility and diminished excitability. So likewise of the direct positive 
causes of depression enumerated by Dr. Wood, warm water—certain poi¬ 
sons the depressing passions—they depress not only the action, but also, 
the power of the living organs—at least when they act sufficiently long to 
induce a state of disease. This will be very evident if the reader will 
carefully study the author’s description of the phenomena and effects of 
depression. 

There can be no objection made to the account given by Dr. Wood of 
the morbid condition, its causes and phenomena, to which he has affixed 
t le term depression. Such a morbid condition is of common occurrence 
7 ani * “ as v .ery ably delineated its features and pointed out with accuracy 
its causes and its effects—but it is very certain that the term depression as 
applied to it is a misnomer, more particularly with the author’s definition 
of that term. 

Congestion is the fourth of the constituent forms of disease described by 
Dr. W. This, he remarks— 3 


° n -- lc jered by some writers as of primary importance in disease.—but it is 
vlrifSar °, so , me pre-existing morbid state or action; and it is a partial 
that enter imn ^ rec tll,s effect alone, without embracin'* the other elements 
P nlnhlt’ ! f com r P !ex phenomena presented by the part congested. There 
P J n form of congestion which may not be traced to some one of the 
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affen^cy 21 ' 011 

lions ofthtehaVter, Z'l ^ 

there is an increase,) flow of blood io the part aff^e'ramUn'accr'r’ 
Hon m the vessels of that part, Dr. W. observes, ’ aCCUmula - 

nomenclature adoph^inlki^wod^either''Irritation’or'hm'" 3 10 . lhe '; iews and 
ending where the latter be-ins The congestion tbflr 'nflamniation, the former 
a phenomenon of one of these affections n ?,’,h ‘ f e ;, 1S notl ! ln = "lore than 
.ion of the term to that condidon in w,iich ffe ve'se s am nfe'ref ^ ,he app!ica - 
the peculiar symptoms of inflammation have net , merely engorged, and 
Congestion, therefore, in W"! 06 - 

To consider it as in itself the dispnse a phenomenon of irritation. 

Where is the real seat of the morbid action’° Tena'°i mer , e - SI! P S r a subs,an ce. 
therefore, be in the vessels themselves Now m 7, y nol f H ! !he hlood. It must, 
may cause, cannot itself constitute congestion 7^7" ° f ' he Ves f eIs > ,hou Sh it 
per morbid action. T!ie di=e7 is ^ ? r“, " ; This is consequently not the pro- 
understood, of the solid tissues of which ’a7° P6C “ la [ modification, not well 

p-obiiuiyco.iiiiimti XaiviZ sr. 

a?-' t•" ~ SSW&tXKM? 

Thus much for the author’s views in relation to the nature of 
In 'regard "t '* ° ''• S in the correctness of which all must fully coincide — 

depression, or from some physi^Sl? - " t h fr ° m 

pani^ 

towards it by the continued action of the capillariesTLd by Some wh1e°h m^e 
the b ood in the veins This (Ini,I 1 1: J U,B mrces wnich move 

or malignant character, and the prostration of violent internal Ilallr t} ph 

skin" an^^e a fequemly75^en,led or^rnipalredtrUellectuaffurmtion^mthl^ 0 * 1 ^ 0 ^ 

.“on, which is a mere effect of the prostration,and ceSes when iheV lh , e con S e s- 
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set fortli as the characteristic and most important feature. It is scarcely necessary 
to say, that serious practical injury may grow out of this error, especially in cases 
where the depression, as not unfrequently happens, is attended with real debility 
and is not a mere fugitive result of some temporary cause.-' 1 " ' 

So prominent a part has congestion been made to play in modern patho¬ 
logical doctrines, and so extremely loose arc the views entertained in rela¬ 
tion to it by many who daily employ the term—that we have presented, in 
rpf 0U n ™ rds ’ °P* n i° ns of Dr. W., as to its true character and causes. 
These opinions are recommended to the careful consideration of the reader 
—-in the main they would appear to be correct—though we cannot view the 
denomination of a form of disease in which extensive congestion is the 
prominent phenomenon, so very serious an error as Dr. AY. appears 
to consider it. It would be well if our medical nomenclature could, in every 
instance, be made to correspond with the actual pathological conditions ex¬ 
isting in each disease—but until this is done the term congestion cannot 
be considered any more reprehensible than dropsy, palsy, diarrhica and 
many others in common use. 

The next article, of the first chapter is devoted to a consideration of 
i'et’er—-the term being here used in its general sense to signify a peculiar 
morbid condition of the system common to many diseases. 

„ < ‘J 7e J er j” Dr - " r °°J defines to be “an acute affection of the system, in which 
all the functions are more or less deranged; the most striking phenomena bein» 
sensorial or nervous irregularity, increased frequency of pulse, increased heat, and 
disinclination for food. It will be observed that, according to this definition, the 
essence of the affection is universal derangement of the functions.” 

As a definition this is radically defective; it conveys no positive idea of 
what is intended to be expressed by it. The author himself admits that 
the mere statement that the functions are universally disordered, wives no 
definite notion of the disease. We shall not attempt to perform the im¬ 
possible task of presenting a correct general definition of those diseases 
to which the term fever is now generally applied by nosologists. These 
are invariably complex affections, of which increased heat and dryness of 
the surface, and increased frequency of the pulse, form durinw some 
portton of their course the prominent symptoms. The morbid heat of the 
surface which is so commonly present in these affections is, doubtless, the 
circumstance which caused the term -pyrexia or fever to be applied to 
_!h.em__ ___i_ 1 

Dr. Wood very properly distinguishes between the morbid phenomena, 
to wluch the term fever is strictly applicable, and the various diseases, 
called fevers, in which this state occurs, as the leading phenomena. 

After pointing out the circumstances which he believes to justify us in 
considering fever as a disease of the whole system—he remarks, that— 

“The-question now arises, can this disease exist of itself, or is it necessarily 
connected with and dependent upon some local lesion; in other words, can it be 
essential or idiopathic, or is it always, and necessarily symptomatici I believe that 
°P, lm0 , n ! s correct m considering it sometimes as one, and sometimes as 
me outer. Again, “ all that is maintained by the essentialists is, that in fevers 

^n one partSar^iart 1115011101 ^ 611 ’ " itll0ut necessa ry dependence upon disease 

iUo ^e. ex .' sle , nce °f essen, ' a l fever, it is not necessary to support 

The n la die action of its cause. This may or may not bo the 

2' TT. Probability is, that some causes act locally on one organ exclusively, 
ISeMra!lly on several organs, some universally on all ° But, when an 
essential fever arises from a cause acting upon a particular part, the first impres- 
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alfmay » n » longer absolutely neeessary 

local allectioii.” ° ’ er " >-e the feter would be symptomatic of the 

of fever upon loca/infla^nnabo^ "STtT *n f™' 6 the nonde P end ence 
into a discussion of the true pathoWv JV P [° P ° St ' d t0 emer ilere 
readers a general outline of some ofte more nrn"’ "! t0 . ,P~, to our 
presented in the work before us anv evmhif , proin ' ne , nt Pathological views 

whicl, they are directed, they have not struck us Z 
inn^ 

considered ^ commonly 

nated symptomatic. Undoubtedly fever miv" e ” teS b muc ! 1 l ess 'hose denorni- 
stomach and bowels, but it then nu- , ma J arise from inflammation of the 
jhelcss, gastritis is a' fr^enf^ a.ttdam "noon H f °‘ her P ble S~- Xever- 
beheved before Broussais called attention tothe Tf* m ? re S0 ,han ' va3 
the treatment of these diseases has been f- vn, “ i and !‘| re , Is n0 doubt, that 
thrown upon them by this author and his dilciple^ ' V mod,fieJ b f the new light 

=«thor has presented a very 
of fever. He considers ^at ln all’ rZt Z' C0 , Urse ’ ? rade - and causes, 
non co-existing with fever, may be considered 7 ? celdental > tnflamma- 
these three relations. It i s either I ? f b ?, ann / it one of 

result of the same cause thaf '£&.*** ^ 
fever. 1 lever, or, d, the cause of the 

tubercles, melanotic matters C ^cy'ts cance ° f P ecldlar . morbid products— 
sketch given of the pa.holog^f S'" 0 “ ls ' The 

accordance generally with the'latest and best established ow”** ^ “ 
file causes of disease constitute u ■ est aolished observations. 

head the author passes in rapid review th e J mn If ‘ Under ,his 

water, light, electricity, atXheri c imnnribn° InfIuen ce of heat, cold, 
ence, and contagion. The three latter nf it, ’ '"'“P™* 3 ’ epidemic influ- 
upon which the greatest^dL reoancv of „ - lhese , morblfic caa ^s are those 
tinues to exist; hencc the author’s vieu, P T - haS eX ! sled and still con- 
particular interest. Dr. Wood is a believe^* lb ®“ 13 a subject of 
miasmata, produced hy vegetable decomoositinnT Z P ,? SlUV „ e cxlstence of 
and moisture. Thes/miasmataare mflUenCe 1 bea ‘ 
for moisture, in consequence of which heavy and !;! a ? pa P ent affil >ity 
wash them from the atmosphere- Hoods -mtl rlpn °» li nued rams seem to 
solve and retain them in soktion " r P co Hcet,ons of water dis- 
away with their current; while they are rem'f r , Unnin ° ' Tater can T them 
earth and over low grounds by the^dunn • ‘l ” ear the surface of the 
are described as being influenced bv- the wLd^- f °be'i luiasmata 

often carried away from the dace whom ,t lnU ' bein ? ln this manner 

SLtr- - • 
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to the nourishment of vegetables. This, perhaps, is one of the reasons why bilious 
fevers prevail especially in autumn. The vegetation of spring and early summer 
is vigorous, anil adequate to the consumption of all the products of the organic 
decomposition that may be going on in the soil. Among other products, the mias¬ 
matic exhalations may also be consumed. But, towards the close of the season 
when many plants have run their course and begun to decline, they cease to'ap¬ 
propriate this as well as other food, which is therefore exhaled, if it do not remain 
in the soil. Thus forests, also, may, in temperate latitudes, contribute to health 
Besides protecting the soil from the rays of the sun, and thus moderating the lem- 
peratuie, they may consume miasmatic exhalations, either by absorbin'* them 
through their leaves or by taking up by their roots the rain water which mav be- 
come impregnated with them as it fails. Hence the clearing away of woods is 
often followed, for a short time, by the prevalence of miasmatic disease. In hot 
climates, however, where the temperature, even in the shade, is abundantlv suf¬ 
ficient for the copious development of these effluvia, forests are thought to do harm 
by the material they supply for decomposition, the dampness which they promote, 
and the impediment they offer to the diffusion of the poison, far more than they 
can do good by their consuming power. The green coating of fungous vegetation 
which often covers the surface of shallow and stagnant ponds and ditches, in hot 
weather, serves probably as a preventive of disease, by appropriating as iood the 
miasmata developed in the soil beneath. It is, therefore, never advisable to re¬ 
move this scum, and it is not impossible that a violent rain may sometimes do 
harm by breaking it up.” 

-The author admits that we know nothing of the precise nature of mias¬ 
mata; although generally considered of a gaseous nature, yet chemists have 
never succeeded in satisfactorily demonstrating the existence of any noxious 
gas in miasmatic air, to which its effects could be ascribed. Dr. W. notices 
the theory which ascribes the poisonous influence of the air of marshes to 
animalcules or to microscopic fungi, in favour of which he considers that 
plausible arguments may be adduced. The doctrine that the true malarious 
agents are “electro-galvanic currents and accumulations” which produce 
disease by disturbing the electrical equilibrium in the body, he considers to be 
sufficiently refuted by the fact that such a disturbance is constantly produced 
under other circumstances, without giving origin to disease of the miasmatic 
character. He concludes as follows: 

. * present we must be content with knowing the malarious influence only by 
its effects. I have spoken of it as the result of exhalations, effluvia, &c., but I do 
not wish to be understood as necessarily expressing by these terms, gaseous or 
aeriform bodies. I merely mean by them an emanation, of whatever character it 
may be, whether gaseous or imponderable, organic or inorganic, single or complex, 
which proceeds, under certain circumstances, apparently from vegetable decompo- 
siiion, and exercises a most powerful and most noxious influence over the well* 
being of our race. That this influence is not dependent upon any state or com¬ 
bination of any known agents, such as heat, cold, moisture, dryness, electricity, 

1 ” 15 if v meed by the fact, that, so far as these agents are concerned, combinations 
altogether similar to those observed in malarious cases, frequently occur without 
similar effects.” 


In relation to the epidemic influence. Dr. Wood enumerates the leading 
hypotheses advanced to explain its nature, the most plausible of which, he 
remarks, is perhaps the animalcular theory, namely, that atmospheric ani¬ 
malcules, either in the state of germs or fully organized, penetrate into the 
system and disturb by their presence the vital processes. 

th , e ° the , r explanations, however,” he adds, “of the cause of epidemics, 
IT - if-?! upon ,’'? tlie P rese u l state of our knowledge, as purely hypothe- 
1 a ’. .. , 1S jJSfJv probable, that there are unknown influences, atmospherical, 
rrestrial, or Doth, which are as essential to the sound slate of our vital functions as 
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of which maa consequently occasion 
late upon (he subject. All "lint ,.P . ptdemic^ But it i* in vain to specu- 
some distempered condition of the circum lan!-,'. Cena,nty » is ’ lhat lhere must he 

fei^. i,,JUn0U "> U ^ a ^ system; inTof 

ance with the result of alTdle sei^e^oTmnhe C f I* 5 " 5 ’ "' !lich is in accord- 
Tltere is nothing J.artimtlar to in M ° bsC T Uo,ls U P°>> ™ord. 
upon contagion — the usually received views in're! * “ a . lllhors rc,narks 

stated, and the general laws bv which ii= J ”? n to it are accurately 

are governed presented. By the word comlfoT dT l' disseminalion 
only those poisons which nrodm-e i ° on ! Ur - " • expresses not 

lation, only but those aso whi,‘d 7 T 1 ! Contact ' or by inocu- 
sphere. He includes the tVnl . f ° Ugh ‘ ,C mediui " of llle a«mo- 
though he admits that while id these dTse"" 10 " 5 1,0 ?°'’ ,a = ious affections, 
than their own |>ecu iar con. Linn ,l arise frolu »«ber causes 

typhus fever. Upon/ carcfuf^viewof ,he Ca5e 

typhus fever is usually engendered m t circumstances under which 

to prove its contagious nature it will P ro P?e at ® d » a,ld the facts adduced 
have no one of S S, ,. ' ‘T d ’ "' e are P"«««led, to 
spread by a properStens ^ 50 ^ dT" '° be P mdl "' ad 
causes independent of any such nrindid ’ n • 11 anses aI "' a . vs Prom 
ing itself Jo pure “ 1S »“P^« * propagat- 

bm sensible sketch ofltfiXMcTonL^Lamem'idir' 1 ' “ n ° nC ' SC 
hereditary influence, habit, and of the cS of S 1 '' " CraS ' V ’ SeX ’ a S e > 

of hfe, &c. as predisposing causes of disease ’ ° CCU P allons - modes 

?SS XT? erati0 V f ,hC or 

remarks of the author in relation to L? termination. The 

are in general sound and judicious Had wmI.m"' " fft;reilt symptoms 
ine in detail his estimate of each ‘I, llle t'mc, however, to exam- 
occasionally to dissent from him - J mp °. m ’ we m 'ght, perhaps, inive 
deduced from particuiar symptoms and" to auITf f ^ ' m,icali “ ns 

“El?»-™S sr sar ■* 

exploratory processes emXv^U i^n""“ ^T’ 1 Ske ' Ch ° rtlle several 

SSf^ 

progl!o^s. aPter C ° nClUdCS ' VUh S ° me SCnsibIe “Nervations on the subject of 
F d rom n t“ S stint ^ ", *?«**. l ° SM 

lion to indicate an increase of the quantity of thc hlnn t ‘ rCptc ' 

its solid animated ingredients, byV use of , ?. b . 1 ? od ,n P? nera • or °P 
No. XXVII. —July, 1847. io f 2 7 m,ln,lve d,et > and 
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of remedies calculated to invigorate digestion and sanguification, such as 
moderate exercise, tonic and stimulant medicines, frictions, the cold bath, 
&c. Dr. Wood uses the term repletion in the sense of Jilling again, 
whereas its received meaning is ovcr/ullness. 

Supersession is also used to indicate the process by which one affection 
is displaced or prevented by the establishment of another in the seat of it. 
The term can scarcely be considered as a perfectly legitimate one. 

This concludes the first part of the work, which, concise as it is, con¬ 
tains much valuable matter and forms an appropriate introduction to the 
second part or that on special pathology and therapeutics. 

Dr. W. divides all diseases into three great classes. The first class in¬ 
cluding those diseases which occupy the whole system at the same time, 
and in which all the functions are simultaneously deranged. The second 
class, embracing constitutional affections which may display themselves in 
local disease in any part of the system, but not in all parts at the same 
time. And the third class comprising all the proper local diseases, or 
those which essential!}' affect some particular structure or function, and in 
which, any general phenomena that may be presented, are only secondary. 

The only diseases which are included in the author’s first class, are 
fevers. 

‘■No other acute affections,-"’ he remarks, “involve, like these, all the functions 
of the body: and if, in certain chronic affections, the system may become, in some 
instances, universally diseased, it is only in the advanced stages; and this univer¬ 
sality is pot, as in fevers, an essential part of their constitution. 

, ‘"I 1 , ",'dl be recollected, that in the essay upon fever, in the first part of this work, 
tne distinction between the essential idiopathic fevers, and the symptomatic, was 
fully recognized. It is only of the former that I propose to treat in this place. 
Symptomatic fever is dependent solely on the local affection, owes all its import¬ 
ance to that affection, and ceases along with it. In fact it is the inflammation that 
constitutes die disease. The phlegmasia;, therefore, as those diseases are called 
which consist of inflammation and consequent fever, are ranked along with the 
diseases of the organs in which they are severally seated.” 

The following are the affections treated of under the head of general 
diseases:—Irritative fever, miasmatic fever, yellow fever, typhoid fever, 
typhus fever, plague, small-pox, vaccine disease, chicken pox, measles, 
scarlatina, and erysipelas. 

Under the term irritative fever are included 

’* AH cases of idiopathic fever resulting from causes of irritation, having nothing 
peculiar or specific in their mode of operation. The cause may or may not be 
sufficient to produce inflammation. All that is necessary in its action is, that it 
should induce an over excitement of one or more of the functions, which being 
propagated by nervous communication or otherwise, to different parts of the system, 
f na V 1 ! ro ' v ^ ie fcoctions into a state of derangement, capable of sustaining 
itself, for a longer or shorter time, after the direct action of the cause shall have 
ceased. 1 he fever, then, does not depend, like the phlegmasia;, upon the continu¬ 
ance of any local disease; but having been once excited, goes on by an independent 
action to its regular termination.” 

A\ bile the name given by the author to the fever described is somewhat 
objectionable, there can be no hesitation in admitting its frequent occur¬ 
rence; now far it may be in all cases independent of all local disease is 
a question it is notour design here to inquire. This form of fever must, 
noneter, be necessarily of very short duration, often, as Dr. Wood re¬ 
marks, not more than a day, sometimes only a few hours. When it con¬ 
tinues for several days, it will, we suspect, be very generally found, that 
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org!ins^^nwally^tlfe° s'tolrnaeh^orin't 31 '? 11 ° f T w°‘ her of ,he in,ernal 

t hf eas/when l ruL o^ ^ ^ t0 b ‘ 

autho [ -'cludVs the infantile re¬ 
but, he very properly observes that umh c ° nsiJere( l a distinct affection— 
fever there have been described Lr 1C name of in,autile remittent 

fit febrne r and *- 

title of infantile intermittent.-’ ‘ ' e been c0 «<°«nded under the vague 

T,T~‘: 7“«r «■'»of . simitar ah,, 
remittent fever, as described in the^booksiny be referred^Tnd ° f , Infanti ! e 

lira inflammation, gnnorall,- J ,i,|,i„ ,|„ aMomm"' o riiaTlho'' ° f I 0 "' 
owes its continuance and danger ’ C1 the eom plamt 

ir,«iS"“s™s± is rtssT, r 

practitioners, and, lit, iho tl.araptmiaal dirEj,“?»‘I“, r, * n '?> 
j“dioio’o.r""‘ ... i*d" grant eamion.'are 'peeuihtrly 

a febrifuge, is certainly very objectionable The intervals, as 

ShT'taStjL* 1 """’-'""”' - *TS35S2 

£S “tatnt, !T‘ 

te 

He nevertheless admits that intermittent fever cannot in nvn , - 13 cau ^ e - 
traced to the influence of this supposed cause and that in mfln In !! an f e b ° 
gives only the predisposition, die attack beino-’induced by any iff il° 
nary causes of disease. This opinion is,° "epeate^in rlf! 
to remittent fever. This fever Dr W M „i,i,„ ’ repealed m reference 

as more exclusively of m!a,ma£ oZinHe ffiS COnsider 
produced by intense heat combined with moisture, "if *£ werethee » 
he tnqutres, “ why should we not see it orimnatinn- in the mi, I,Tr f ” 

M here the heat is intense, and moisture often abundant?” ft,,, CItles ’ 
bilious fever frequently occur during the latter part of the iiot sens, J * f ?* 
our ctt.es, particularly in the more filthy portions of their suburbst We 
hav e, certainly, met with a number of cases of bilious fever in PhiHdel v 
under circumstances which precluded the idea of the mtients b 1 ade P bla > 
exposed to marsh miasmata." I. is true the leJ ofTab yeaJsToV IT 
frequent occurrence in this city than formerlv hut ikon sis of less 

summers has been less, or at least the extremelv'hn, ,t ’0 ^ eat our 
rally been of so long continuance^ asln former JearL er haS ^ ^ 
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The account given of the several forms of fever comprised by the author 
under the name miasmatic, is full and accurate, and the plan of treatment 
laid down for each, judicious. As to the circumstances under which the 
administration of quinia is indicated, Dr. AV. remarks_ 

“ There is a simple rule which, I think, will serve the practitioner as a sufficient 
guide in rela ion to this disputed point. Whenever the intermission is complete 
1.1 other words when ,t is quite exempt from fever, quinia may be “iven without 

WaSe^nfT 3 ? PUPP ° rl *7 lf Animation is oft 

, 7 , 1 .! v 1 . ot t0 induce symptomatic fever, il will scarcely oppose an obstacle 
o the antipenodic action of quinia, and will be much more likely to yield after 
h 7 e ceaSed '. I:| d e cd, C uch infiainmation is prohihly hften sup¬ 
ported by it, if ,t do not originate in, the fever of the paroxysm. When die im 
“Tin 15 50 eX, , e " S, ve or fevc ' c =>» >° induce fever, .hough the disease may 
have the paroxysmal form, yet it will present rather the aspect of a remittent than 
an interrnment as there will be fever steadily throughout P t he interval In such 

caimihm t’lrf "V* 10 ‘l' lln . la .. shou1 ' 1 be preceded by depletion, and bv oilier means 
calculated to reduce the in lamination; but as soon as a distinct intern,i-ion has 

remedv Tvfr 1 ‘ cre should ba no . lon S er any delay in resorting to the antiperiodio 
remedy \\ hen the inflammation is attended with typhoid sy mploms as not mitre 
qiiendy happens the Sou,hem and Western portions of i&“ e ™ J!'i ally 
in dm «inter, when typhoid pneumonia supervenes upon, or becomes^omplieated 

to aim niTer dm « T"’ " ke Pr ? Per 10 "’ ait (nr “distinct S bn 
to administer the quinia as soon as die nalure of the disease is clearly ascertained 

bvnhvshca t l0 h - a P pies . t ‘ !ffe ? ,s resuh Pom this treatment, anil have been informed 
«ree. ole ? residing in miasmatic regions, that they habitually employ it with 
£!®?i a,ltage - b,0t r onl >' ,s llie intermittent interrupted, but the inflammation 
itself puts on a more favourable character under its influence.” ,nnammj,,oa 

t}t7q h u e in7aT^eqtu; j ndicio r us POn ^ d ° SCS ^ m ° dC ° f administe -g 

. ,T he ! J cc ° l ' nt . of ,be remittent or bilious fever is particularly excellent. 
Wv°nP rt, ? r ‘ ng rT ‘ 1C aUlbor on EOme P° inls in regard to the patho- 
rrenerad T r™,° f d,s ® a ?®* 1 w l ? stlH accede l ° d>c correctness of his views 
those r >- ' S } 1 , ® ra P eullcal directions are judicious and correspond with 
those recommended by the best writers upon the disease. 

,nitnn P t e , r vno 0 n ’ w S 7j VC V° r ™ aIi g nant fevers of the intermittent or re- 
s the lour Pe ’ Jf/I" 00d , de 'V es (hat .renous congestion of the internal organs 
is the source of danger, but he considers, that it is in the peculiar state of the 

the'dlnger" ’ " C ^ 1<J ° k f ° r lhe S0,Irce al once of the symptoms and 

“ bl dlc pernicious fever, the innervation of the extreme vessels fails and thpr 
cannot therefore, perform their part effectively in the circulationThe h nod 

veryslowly "liencf l" lhe ‘ r en [ eabled sla!e - and » earned through diem 
mv?n„ , ,V ’- ,he P ale ness, and hence also the lividness of the surface 

deadfin tl es e eve-rt IO rt, ° f ‘Jf® b ! 0olL Fr0m the sarae a PPmach to nervous 
hem a mo . a- fk o ’t. h f y ? 0W "v® Wa,er >' P oriion of lh « Wood to ooze through 
hem, almort as through dead membrane. Hence the profuse sweats The cold- 

Th^co Slnr,.a°m th ‘ e la " ? “‘ d cir F uIa tion, and deficient change of bldod. 
for the w-u,tmay coexist with considerable power in the heart, 
somedmes he ZZ " “ n ° l n . ecef *?" ly equal iu the whole circulation. Bui 
ca.™ «“vMone or a 7 ‘ S e *P? r, . en ? e d first and specially by the heart. In such 
“Tho e-tendency to .1 is the prominent sympldm: 
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upln'?he P same S prindples. 0maCh C ° Pi ° US Vomitin S are ^counted for 

excessive* 5 sjfasm, 'rh!c a ?is f mo C re S hKunn’ :, t-T "T**’-V” 1 "* » ".ay be 
innervation. This can be readilv iiiulpr-t & l C K^ a 7 Ikat ? r ' s ' n S f rom deficient 
the distressing sensafions of at v ^ "‘I’? who have experienced 

blood, discha^ed fromtheL P a ^'^ Moody serum or pure 
vessels, exactly as blood percolate*!tlirnn«ri?u ° r esca P e _ s trough the coats of the 
tion, that, as thl vis d torn after death, with this excep- 

force to that of mere physical transudation Tin- l |^ rec - 11 aJ,ls a V1,a > expelling 
sweat, like the external sirface "' C alimentary canal may be said to 

„ ® r * ^ not disposed to denv the existence nf [ n n-.mm 
degree, in the gas.ro-intcstinal mucous membrane, but'consider h nuTte 
insufficient to account for the svmntnm® 1 r ! ^ Cr . 1 qu,te 

tissne may, he thinks, be 2 of S 

LtT t0 SlaSna,i0U ° f bl00d ’ like lhe «vid-Vr purple* 1 colour of 
or Inflammation^ SC,,SC ° f ‘“ C denies be si S ns of congestion 

of the organic functions. The congestion nece«arilv fnlInwfit? b d P h . enom f e , na 

c^iS 

^i"r c a ois^ 

aa !s~S£SiSSSSSS 

capable of sZgly tmpresstn^ mTne^o'ns systom'”° k f ° r "*** J ° £0me meanS 
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The foregoing extracts are rather long, but the subject to which they relate 
is a most important one to American practitioners, or at least toalanm body 
of them ; the pernicious form of intermittent fever being of frequent occur¬ 
rence amongst us, constituting in some degree the endemic of extensive sec¬ 
tions of our country. The views generally entertained of its pathology are 
however, vague and confused ; hence, whatever may be offered in relation to 
this point by one who, like the author of the treatise before us, occupies 
a position in the profession, which necessarily gives to his opinions very 
considerable weight, will be read with deep interest. 

The article on yellow fever is among the best in the treatise. The dis¬ 
ease is described with great accuracy. Its peculiar characteristics and 
course, which separate it, as it were, from all other febrile affections, and 
mark it as a specific malady, are well delineated—the more prominent 
deviations from the form under which the disease ordinarily presents itself 
being concisely noticed. The account of the anatomical characters of 
the disease is sufficiently full and accurate, while the views expressed by 
the author in relation to its etiology are in the highest den-ree sound and 
judicious. ° 

Dr. Wood considers that the causes of bilious fever and those of yellow 
fever are essentially different. Though heat is indispensable to the produc¬ 
tion of both, yet their localities, and other circumstances in relation to their 
prevalence, are not the same. The symptoms of the two diseases are also 
strikingly different, and their anatomical characters are far from bein°- 
identical. ° 


The contagious nature of yellow fever is denied by the author and a brief 
summary given of the facts by which the arguments in support of its pro¬ 
pagation by a peculiar contagion are opposed. 

The disease is evidently produced by a peculiar poison generated by the 
decomposition probably of animal matter, hence it is the peculiar end'cmic 
of cities, garrisons, and occasionally of ships. 

“ In a11 lhe / e situations,-' 1 Dr. W. remarks, “ we have animal effluvia, or animal 
excrement, often mingled with vegetable matter in decay. Along wharves, and 
in docks into which the common sewers empty, we have these conditions in an 
eminent degree, ready to be called into operation when a hiiihand long continued 
temperature shall penetrate to the bottom of the water, and set fermentation into 
movement, and it is well known, that these are the parts of cities where the yellow 
lever is most apt to break out.” 

“ But, ’ the author remarks. “ if the cause be a miasm, as supposed, how does 
it happen that this is not generated wherever the above conditions meniioned 
exist\\ hy, for example, is tt not produced in Calcutta, Cairo. Rome, &c„ as 
well as at Havana, New Orleans, Philadelphia, or Gibraltar? Why is it occa¬ 
sionally developed in. isolated spots, upon the arrival of an infected ship, though 
never known to exist in these spots before? Why is it sometimes communicated 
irom one ship to another? We can easily understand, that a vessel with foul bilge 
water in her hold, and a crowded crew, in a hot climate, may generate a febrific 
miasm, or that another vessel sailing from an infected port raav carrv the po"i~on 
shut up With the air under its hatches. We can also understand that either of 
mese vessels, arriving in a port, mav give the disease to those who may actually 
vistt it, and breathe Us foul air. But how explain that the disease shall then spread 
over a considerable space, and prevail for a considerable time, after the vessel has 
been thoroughly cleansed or removed, and all the air proceeding from her has been 
thoroughly dissipated ? - 


-.vT" 0 !, 11COneS been advanced to explain these apparent anomalies ; 
cither that a peculiar product is generated under the circumstances before 
mentioned, which is capable of acting as a ferment when it finds the proper 
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wfth 7 t aI oUt°nf'tl, Up0n ’ and ? f re P roducin S itself > or a substance identical 
Zlt ’ !o °. f . ‘, hesc ma ‘enals, as yeast is generated during the vinous fer¬ 

mentation which yeast lias set in motion; or, that the morbific cause is a 
ng, organized, microscopic being, either animal or vegetable, which, 
can d hT ed f° Ut ° f P r . e ‘ ox . ISUa S, germs, under favourable circumstances, is 
X lf^L P /Th S s Itself ,‘^finitely When these circumstances exist. 
Both of these theories, as the author properly remarks, require further 
proof before either can be received. ^ 

t J b T T bC , T doubt \ lbat Dr - W °° d is correct in considering 
the yellow fever to be an entirely peculiar and distinct disease. “What 
are the precise pathological conditions essential to it are unknown. It is 
highly probable that the blood is preeminently in fault, being deranged bv 
the immediate action of the morbific cause.” = - 

The directions given by the author for the treatment of vellow fever, are 
founded upon die results of the general experience of those physicians 
who have had the best opportunities of studying the disease. 

rn!k it rT?", ,eri f fever Dr - W - describes the ‘v-phoid fever of 
Louis. He objects to this latter term, because the disease is not essentially 

typhoid—very often running ns whole course without any symptoms ana- 
S V T Wh,eh clla T acterize ‘ypl'us fever—and, because, anv other 
, u I 0 " mn , y eqUall - v ume lhe ‘yphoid form. The term enteric, 
adopted by the author, is merely intended to express the fact, that this fe- 

I"'n“f lln f " ShG f r° m ali 0t , ber idio P athi c fevers by the frequency and 
. tent of intestinal disease—the latter being as characteristic of it as the 
eruption is of the small-pox. 

,• .^ r fter f very good account of the symptoms and course of enteric 

vert VnM d t "““t® ° f - "? '? rleIles and complications, the author describes 
very fudy its anatomical characters. He next enters into an examination 
of its causes. From the circumstances under which the disease most usually 
occurs, it might be inferred that it is produced by the effluvia from the hut 
man body, or human excretions m a state of decomposition. But it also 
not unfrequently originates in the pure air of the country, and Dr. W has 
met with it in the healthiest regions of our middle states, even amoiw the 
mountains. Although he has seen much of the disease in private' and 
public practice, he never knew an instance in which it could be clearly 
shown to be the result of contagion. " 

“On the whole,” the author remarks, “the most rational view of the etiology 
or emeric fever, in the present state of our knowledge, seems to be, that an in¬ 
herent predisposition to this disease exists i„ many persons, analogous, in some 

. re ’h° "fl t “ b . eroulou . s ' the g° u ‘y. coil the rheumatic predisposition, which is 
■able to be called into action by various exciting causes, perhaps, by almost any 

co 1? ,de, ? b| y lllslar f’ la S the vital functions, but that all persons 
0 not have the predisposition, and that it is generally exhausted by one attack of 
ffle disease Hence its occurrence after fatigue, exposure to heat and cold, men- 
al anxiety, &c. It is not improbable, that the effluvia engendered by decompo»- 
Lml even^T " 5 ’ ‘ h f c0 " ,a ? l0U5 of typhus itself, epidemic inlluence, 

disposed >> raiaSmala - ma y act 35 exc!,i »? causes of the disease in the pre- 

Dr. W. does not consider the intestinal disease as having anv agency in 
the production of the fever or of any of its leading phenomena; he consi¬ 
ders the greater probability to be, that the disease of the intestinal follicles 
if a sort of internal eruption, like that of small-pox upon the skin, and 
tike it, merely a characteristic attendant upon the complaint. It is not, in- 
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dapd ' he remarks, certain, that this follicular affection is absolutely cssen- 

A very judicious exposition is given of the proper therapeutic manan-e- 
ment of this form of fever. ° 

ryphus fever is next treated of. The account of its symptoms, course 
and anatomical characters is full and accurate. The author refers its pro¬ 
duction to the vitiated air resulting from the crowding of human bein-i in 
confined places, but believes, that when it is once thus generated, it mav be 
propagated by contagion. In regard to its nature.be considers it to be cer¬ 
tainly one of those diseases which are most clearly independent or any local 
lesions. The probability is, that the poison is absorbed, and at once de¬ 
presses the powers of the nervous system, and vitiates the blood. All the 
local congestions, and the low imperfect inflammations which attend the 
disease, are obviously secondary. 

The directions for its treatment are marked by prudence and judn-ment. 

After a short account of the plague, the several eruptive diseases come 
tu 5,derat . ,on - Smal l-pox is treated of at great length and very 
.'V'^cme d ' sease receives all the attention its importance de- 
mands. I he views of Dr. IV. in regard to the protective powers of vac¬ 
cination are perfectly sound. He does not believe in the supposition that 
the protection it affords against small-pox is liable to wear out in time, 
tie cause of its insufficient protection in certain cases, may. Dr. W 
explained by the greater tendency to varioloid disease during the 
3s ^ Cfv rCVa e T e ° f small ‘P ox > and its greater frequency between the 
.‘I?!! an< ‘"I 6 " 1 ? than at an y other period of life. He stromdy 

nrnm r P|?P rlet y of universal re-vaccination, as the means, not only"o'f 
hmTs3 16 00mf0rt ', and P° s , s 'bly of saving the life of the individual, 
it if r P rev f ntin S, the s P rf ' :ld of small-pox, and of ultimately eradicating 
n, it not from the globe, at least from extensive districts. 

men? CXCe ent account is S iven of measles and of its therapeutic manage- 

fe .y er 1 folIoa V s .— its symptoms and course are minutely and accu¬ 
rately described and its several varieties carefully pointed out. Dr. W. 
believes the disease to be the result of a specific contagion, and yet he 
aimitsthatnmayoceuras an epidemic independently of communication 
,,, , s ! . rhe evidences of its contagious character are, however, 

tin„= r ft n0t 01 a vpr - v P° 3itive nature. The therapeutical direc- 
f0r the management of this important malady, as laid down by the 
author, are particularly judicious. 3 

Brysipelas forms the subject of Article XII., and completes the list of 
me general diseases. 

•„ J he de . scrl P tlc, u of its symptoms, course, and varieties, is well drawn up 
and sufficiently minute. In regard to the causes of the disease, after enu¬ 
merating the usual exciting agents by which it is induced, the author re¬ 
marks that none of these alone are capable of giving rise to ervsipe- 
,. e lnfe !' s ’. therefore, that there must be something which p'redis- 
1 L « lndlvldua . to ‘hi® particular form of disease rather than to 
ronsih,,,; “ II 1 a P"; d 'sposii,onappcars to be possessed by some persons 
constitutionally, while not unfrcquenlly, the predisposition is the conse- 

3 3 of disea ?a, or of influences which tend to depress or debilitate the 
-jstem, eien without producing open disease. 

whidi'meatlv fivnnr^fh remarks ’!' son } e unknown condition of the atmosohere 
Ultl1 SreaUy faVOUrs the P r °duclion of the disease; so that, when this condition 
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oihe^TOcasions hn t v? USeS P''® rise t0 this forra of inflammation, which, on 
arL/, MM ‘I is f es P ecial 'y *P‘ 'o ^ felt in lime infi’rm- 

institutions.-'’ ,nJe pendent of the ordinary circumstances of these 

noISclamreof n S r°W iS T ES incIudes ’ ^cording to the arrangement and 
nomenclature of Dr. Wood, constitutional diseases. The author admits 

that this title does not exactly designate the affections to which it is applied’ 
rheumatism and gout; these are constitutional affections, which may dis¬ 
play themselves in local disease of any part of the svstc n .VPP ' n 
parts at the same time. This want of u^iverLli^^excludes’ them from,he 

and miynn« d ’r aS frcquenll y occu Py several different organs at once 
and may pass from any one organ to any other during the same attaek 
they cannot be placed in the category of affections strictly local ’ 

Under the name of rheumatism, or rather, as one of the varieties of the 
disease, the author includes the neuralgic pains of the muscles or viscera 

posid bTsoTe Cn to° f h fUnC,i0n ^ I' 0 °t SanS afreCleii ’ which hav ’ e been sup- 

POSMI, liy some, to be connected with spinal irritation. There is some 
doubt, however, as to the accuracy of considering diseases of so very distinct a 
iomiPnnVrP 0 aSt described affection, and the inflammatory affection of the 

nari t annlld r0 ns iT " 03 ‘° Which f thc name of rheumatism* has been ordi- 
y pplied, as mere varieties of one and the same disease. Dr W it 
is true, rejects the doctrine which refers rheumatism, in any case ,‘o bi¬ 
nary inflammation, the peculiarities which it may exhibit bem* attributable 
to the issue upon which it is seated. The disease, he remarks L not ne 

on"n y ature a radm ^-, 11 f ? P ural >' and no explanation 

lion” nature is admisstble, which does not take this fact into considera- 

mShllS be inclined to confine the term rheumatism, if not per¬ 
il, “ d he adoption of a more appropriate one, to the cases marked by m- 
and }° rC , fe . r thc . P‘*rely nervous classes to the neuralgia;. The 
tio o’ccup>7,r r e «reJl 7 nr '^ takc ‘ u when 1,0 ass erts that ordinary nillamma- 
pres'ente ^Ii'fferen^ pltenmncna. S “ mC P urts - ‘hose affected in rheumatism. 

Dr. food’s views of thc pathology of rheumatism are thus expressed: 
let it owes tTris^peculiai-iVvT not'to^flo 5 Peculiar, and 



, . mmen< eq by bun, in its dtflerent grades and stages. P This is bold-and 
ecisive, and in all its details in the highest degree judicious, 
in regard to gout, a very admirable account of which is given Dr W 

3313 ‘ £r!““ " y k 

xplamed, without, however, offering one to supply their place 
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temporary rest; yet, until some new light is obtained, they can be nothin'- more 
than conjectures, which will, probably, in the end, prove to be without foundation. 11 

There is nothing peculiar in the treatment of gout laid down by the au¬ 
thor—it is marked by great caution and good sense, and has the sanction 
of many of the best writers on the disease. 

The third class of diseases, according to Dr. TV.’s arrangement, is that 
of the local affections—it embraces all those which have their seat, prima¬ 
rily or essentially, in any one of the organs, tissues, or functions. The 
first section is devoted to the diseases of the digestive system; and the 
first subsection, to the different forms of inflammation of the mucous mem¬ 
brane ol the mouth—inflammation of the tongue—the morbid states of 
dentition, and the diseases of the teeth, under the general heads of tooth¬ 
ache, and falling of the teeth. A very concise, but at the same time very 
good account, is given of these several affections and of the treatment pro¬ 
per to be pursued in each. Upon the subject of gangrene of the mouth 
m children, the account given hy the author is scarcely full enough, consi¬ 
dering the importance of the disease ; he has certainly not described all of 
the forms under which it usually presents itself. By a reference to the 
writings of the Dutch, Swedish, and German physicians, much valuable 
matter in relation to the etiology, leading varieties, and treatment of gan- 
grama oris may be obtained. fa 

The second subsection of this class embraces the diseases of the fauces, 
pharynx, and (esophagus. These are likewise noticed with great brevity. 
1 heir pathology and treatment are, nevertheless, accurately delineated, and 
perhaps, with sufficient fullness to satisfy the intelligent and experienced 
practitioner; but, if we are not mistaken, for the instruction of the student, 
and tor the use of the younger members of the profession, more minute 
details would have been desirable. 

r he third subsection of class 3d, includes the diseases of the stomach. 
U1 gastritis, both in its acute and chronic forms, the author has presented 
a very full and satisfactory account. This is followed bv a short but very 
interesting notice of cancer of the stomach. The author' then presents an 
account of what he terms irritation of the stomach. 

nnt h n remarks > “ ‘j 5 meant any morbid excitement of the stomach, 

not amounting to inflammation. Instances of this disorder are exceedingly com¬ 
mon, although not usually associated by writers under this name, and oiten too 
much neglected in practical treatises. Though seldom in itself dangerous, irrita- 
• • " , tl,e f°. rnach IS, in many of Us forms, very distressing to the patient, and, 
it not arres!ed, very often terminates in gastritis, either chronic or acute. It pre- 
a vane ‘y Of forms, dependent on the tissue or function affected, the 
nature ol the cause, and the previous condition of the stomach or the system'. It 
;°~ 3 tfr,* capillaries especially, sometimes the nerves exclusively, 
ceden/nf’• b fi h ,* e S ? m . e “ me ’ T hon ? h mo5t frequently merely the aiite- 
. «■ r 11 ”?? °X ,he stomac h, and very often only a secondary or at- 

evistenl^ 60 n 0 , n i, 0f °r her dlSe! ^ eS ' K yet has ’ in nume r°us instances, an independent 
existence, and therefore requires an independent consideration.” 

J, reita r° f th V t0 . mach ’ Dr. treats of, 1st, as arising from con- 
B stion of the portal veins. This is a frequent antecedent to bilious fever, 

cholera morbus, jaundice, and vomiting of blood,—and the author thinks 

lat there is reason to believe, that some of these diseases might often be 
prevented by its timely treatment. 2d, as arising from the action of the 
gastric contents—3d, as arising from gout and rheumatism—1th, as arising 
rom spinal disorder, &c.—5th, as arising from sympathy. He also consi- 
S^lnc irritation, m the varieties afforded by its varying phenomena. 
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ha'vim,’ the a^n^nf occur separately, or in distinct groups, 

of bv°authors P Tt ■ tllst,nct <lls eases, and as such, are sometimes treated 
and that hevn ? ' S c™ 0 ’ ‘ ha , t *** are often variousl y mingled together, 
“ J ThZ T Unf 7“ em,y ° CCUr mere >y as symptoms of other disl 
nausea and vomir gsstralgia, pyrosis, spasm of the stomach, 

each of ltr?' ,m =’ se rr kness ’, sick headache ’ and ™rbid a PP ad te 

each ot which is separately treated of by Dr. W. The various phenol 
mena, or groups of phenomena described above, are certainly of frequent 
occurrence, and many of them give rise, often, to very .real sufferinTand 
resist, occasionally, the best directed plans of treatment. 0 How far the au- 
tlior is correct in ascribing them to simple irritation of the stomach is a 
subject of doubt;—of many of them the pathology is still involved in ob- 
swurity, and others are evidently merely symptomatic of disease of the sto- 

denend anTo ftc n n'n' T"’ 0r f s,urbances «»' the functions of the stomach, 
uepencant olten upon diseases located in remote parts 

It ts not to be regretted,, however, that Dr. W. has treated formally of 
them , his remarks, m relation particularly to their therapeutic management 
are part,cu'ariymteresting and cannot fail to be useful to the young pracU- 

The next afTeclion of the stomach treated of is indigestion or dyspepsia. 

“It can scarcely be doubted,” the author remarks, “that a depression of the 
action of the stomach, or a diminution of its power, constitutes, in many instances 
the basis of a distinct pathological state, entitled to rank as a disease.”' ~ ’ 

It is to this state that he restricts the name of dyspepsia—the depression 
of stomach being referred to a withdrawal of its ordinary supply of nerv- 

nosit veThTt °r l ° ?"'? Imm “ <lla,e scdadve influence upon it, or to 
positnc debility from the loss of excitability, consequent upon excessive 

pro™£e° fi,notion CaSC ’ ^ S ‘° maCh PCrf ° rmS leSS efficientl >- its a P‘ 

1 he rationale of the symptoms of dyspepsia given by Dr. TV., are ex- 

nuW J i pauslb,c ’ and form tbe ba sis of a systematic treatment, which the 
author la\s down with great judgment. 

Thl h infl°nmm s ’ ubsectbm ’. cIass 3 d > comprises the diseases of the bowels. 
Ihe inflammatory affections are accurately described, and their proper 
reatment minutely detailed. Dr. W. considers, that in its ordinary fb™ 

nrnn ' , "° / ust reason for supposing that dysentery is capable of beinn- 
propagated by contagion. r ° 

r llle ‘ erm of ‘ rri ! ati °n oP ‘be bowels, the author includes diarrhea, 

oi .s E c ?nf S „ 0f C0 ,C ’ na,UlenCe ’ spasms ° f tbe ***»■». a "d hemor¬ 
rhoids. Cecil of these diseases is accurately described. Although it is 

cer am that they cannot all bo ascribed to simple irritation of the bowels 

the d patholoci i em - are m r r f y thc , S - Vmptoms or effects of other diseases, stiU 
e pathological views of the author m relation to them will be found to be 

wouldMfii- T i 16 gCneraI dcnoi ™nation under which they are arranged 

im unon i 6ad US ‘° e r XP i CCt - ThuS the fref l uent dependence of dfar- 
rhcea upon inflammation of the intestinal mucous membrane and upon he¬ 
patic derangement, is fully recognised; so also is the production of colic 

rmicn deran ° cment of ' thc biliary organs, and from inflammation of the 
mucous or peritoneal coat of the bowels, clearly stated. The treatment 

Senewfex ° f i‘ he in f uded llnd « this head is that which 

fn o,w r^ P T Cn T ,aS t0 u l ’ C the ra0St su ccessful. The modification 
under wlr I * Tr, y t° par,lcl,lar character of the different forms 
dicated sc ' eral of lhose affections present themselves is carefully in- 
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nnf U u SeCl !° n 5 ° f ChsS embraces those diseases in which the stomach 

Tbe “ * re *• mmar< ™ ° f 

In regard to the cause of epidemic cholera, of which the author has 
presented a very excellent and full account—he conceives, after a review 
of its more prominent phenomena, that_ 

alimentary mucous membrane ’Th?-? np° T c , ,rcula ! 10n ’ but 10 

emetic; and the cause of disease , v t,M pr ®‘i , ? el > " ,e poisonous action of tartar 
nearest’to the coI]an?e of chXa ShiT"" 1,,s ° bs ?"alien ha. approached 

and’of dm h patL7o“v n and f if 01 " 1 inf \ ntum > i,s Prevention and treatment, 
nu OI ti e pathology and therapeutical management of peritonitis in its 

acme and chrome forms, contains an excellent digest o the present stam 
of our knowledge, and of the results of general “experience ? 

medies adapted to each pointed out. D 1 re 

JZ&ZT, haV r l | leerl i-S° re C3refull y studied than those dependent 
m l ° f , 1C dlfrerent tis sues of the lungs—to their investi- 

f 31 on .! h . e lndus ‘ry and talents of a number of distinguished physicians 
have ot late years been directed, who have left but few po nts of anvTm 

LnoT e , I d r rr ela “ 0n ‘ heir P alhol °g>- treatment upoiSch anS 

ST s verHunv emb ini0 V 3 " T' ^ T ‘ W r “ lllt of *ese'inves- 
' er y fully embraced m the account given by Dr. Wood of the 

.ion of d 10! the SCCti0n P resents a 'cry accurate and lucid exposh 
form, l 6 PrCSem f a S° of our knowledge in relation to their several 
ment.’ lagn ° SIS ’ etlolo gyi anatomical characters and therapeutical manage- 

In relation to blood-letting in acute bronchitis, the author remarks:— 

ness'in'die'cheoTor anTonTof ?hp e5Se<i brea,hin => a nd considerable pain or sore- 

of blood, it s hHdv imnor’llnf In W " S te repea,ed - In relal!oa >° "re loss 

- a,. «,,* us; 
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,1" feeble pa,!en,s ’ il is of ,he ulmosl importance 
to reserve sutiicient strength for Ihe expectoration of the pulmonary secretion.” 

Under the name of croup Dr. W. very properly remarks, that two very 
dtfrerent forms of disease have been confounded, the one bein<r unattended 
wnh the format,on of a false membrane in , 1 m larynx and “trachea and 
although of an extremely acute grade, still, in a vast majority of case" 

5 lel ‘ l,n f. ' vuh . o rrc:lt facility and with considerable certainty to > the earfv 
applteatton of remedies and which the author treats of under the name of 
catarrhal croup; while the other form of croup is attended with anTbu- 
mtnous or fibrinous exudation upon the inner surface of the air passages 
giving rise to the format,on of false membranes, and which under ihe most 
judicious course of treatment is extremely fatal, even when attacked in 
te early stage, and almost necessarily so in the advanced stare. This 
the author treats of as pseudo-membranous croup. D 

Dr. W. denies that the term asthma is synonymous with dyspnrea- he 
vvould restrict its use ,0 indicate a peculiar afTecfion, the pathological con- 
" ° f wln . e V S 1 ,at constriction of the bronchial tubes which some¬ 
times occurs independently of inflammation or other organic lesion, and even 
of congestion, and which, though no, positively demonstrated to depend 
upon muscular contract,on, ,s generally believed to be so, and is therefore 

ro=ni' dl i red IlS tpaSm0<1 ?' ’ II 1S onl - v ’ however, when the spasm in the 
respiratory passages is the predominant affection, that it is entitled to rank 
as a disease, and take the name of asthma. rank 

,!; .A 11 ‘hose cases even of spasmodic an<l paroxysmal dyspnma in which hrnn 
of'nl ‘" ,Iarnn ? allon 13 ‘he most important constituent, are not in this work treated 
of as examples of asthma, but are referred to bronchitis ' In •' , ate “ 

msmrnsmm 

considered a, a disease, so long as the exciting cause is merely subordinate.” 

The remaining diseases of the chest are treated of with great ability 
“"i !" ® ene , ra - W .“ h a fulln< ’ ss commensurate with their importance. The 
article on phthisis pulmonalis is a mostexcellentand interesting one. After 
. expos,lion of its anatomical characters, its symptoms and course are mi- 
nutely and accurately delineated, and the variations in each of its promi¬ 
nent symptoms presented in different cases pointed out; the author then 
enters into an examination of its nature and causes, the fac*in rela- 
hon to which are clearly and concisely stated. In speaking of the proc- 
nosis Dr. W. admits, that in the very great majority of cases this is^er- 
Lainly unfavourable, yet he docs not believe that phthisis is in all cases 
necessarily fatal; but that in one stage or another, it is occasionally cured 
or at least ends in perfect recovery ; and the facts adduced in support of 
this opinion, though few in number, arc clear, positive and conclusive. 

“The probabilities,” he remarks, “upon the whole, are that each tubercle W 
a tendency lowanU health, and if alone, would in time end in nerfVvt rpent- 
SO that .he great fatality in phthisis consists in tho coiZucd pred^ptitimnvh^ 
acres tue co,'Slant or freipicntly repeated deposition of oilier tubercles before 
those first deposited have bad lime to run a favourable course. We max- there 
fore always entertain some hope, if applied to in the early slam: in cases of no 
gma seventy of seeing a cure effected; and even in the s^d st^xhen the 

e ; ls 0 "°‘. very strong, or the local disease extensive, (here is no rensn,, fnr 
coverv°xv . esp i lr 'b Ev fV" ' vhiL ' h appear '° oirer n ° chance of altimaie re- 
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For the fulfilment of tho first great indication in the treatment of phthisis 
to prevent, namely, the further deposition of tubercles or tuberculous mat¬ 
ter, Dr. W. places no confidence in any of the articles upon the list of the 
materia med.ca. But for the correction of the tuberculous predisposition and 
to obviate the influence of the causes which excite the predisposition into 
action, lie depends mainly upon hygienic measures; daily, vigorous exercise 
in the open air—particularly on horseback—a proper regulation of the 
temperature of the body-flannel next the skin, and sufficient exterior 
covering a proper temperature of the apartment when within doors—a 
removal during the winter to a warmer climate—and during the intense 
heat of summer to a cooler region—a nutritious easily digested diet;— 

t eer ™" e f ?- nd aclmly °[ mmd ’ s!l0rt sea voyages, &c. The whole of 
the author s directions on these points are sound, judicious, and practicable. 

The fourth section of Class III. is devoted to the diseases of the circu¬ 
latory system—and the first subsection to diseases of the heart. The con¬ 
sideration of these is prefaced by an account of the means for their explo¬ 
ration which modern investigations have placed in our hands, illustrated by 
a very excellent diagram. 

The inflammatory are the first of the forms of cardiac disease treated 
° \ 4 ' ery ful1 and e “eHent account is given of peri and endoe-arditis, 
and of the more rare form of cardiac inflammation, carditis, or inflamma- 
ton of the substance of the heart. Chronic disease of the valves of the 
heart is next considered and receives all that attention which its frequency 
and importance demand. Hypertrophy and dilatation of the heart follow. 
When we say, as we can with great justice, that the articles devoted to each 

di P ir h n S ,';t SU l bjeCtS C ; mbraC0S a di S eSt of aU the recR nt facts in relation to 

r pathology and management, it is unnecessary to enter into an exami- 

° f ! C Vlews danced by the author in relation to either of these 

lh0S< i ° f , lh 1 be f l authorilies in reference to the subjects 
treated of, well arranged and clearly expressed. 

r„d, bnef 1 kCt ? h ‘ S g ‘ VCn of atro P hy > softening, induration, degeneration, 
rupture, and polypous concretions of the heart. Under the head of mal- 
lormatioiis is embraced the consideration of cyanosis. The author points 
out the true cause of this affection-namel/, a patency of the foramen 
ovale or some other malformation by which a communication between the 
contents of the two sides of die heart are made to commingle, with an im¬ 
pediment to the entrance of the blood into the lungs, or an obstruction of 
the pulmonary artery, or any impediment to the performance of the re¬ 
spiratory functions, as m pulmonary congestion from various organic cardiac 
lesions—in consequence of which the venous blood being caused to pre¬ 
dominate, its hue ts given to all the tissues. 1 

A very interesting article is given on the functional or nervous diseases 
ot he heart. A proper acquaintance with these is all important on the 

are thcvTn IL PraC r , 0 n r r; V 38 Dr ‘ very correcdy remarks, 
are they in themselves often the source of much inconvenience and distress! 

and occasionally, even of danger—but, by simulating very closely some of 

the more serious of the organic diseases of the heart, they are apt to deceive 

at first sight the inexperienced, while they cause much anxiety and appre- 

emands ffi P P a , re „ CVel ? CaSES in which a correct diagnosis 

he term ITT ” httle S H ,U and j ad S™ent. The affections to which 
cardiac^efwaW “ ? ErV ° US * arC P al P iuuion - syncope, and 

to ^ this latter tT 1 ™' The views ° f *e author in relation 
to this latter complaint are thus expressed—and bear, to sav the least of 
them, strong marks of probability. y 
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considered by some as different 
Though angina has frenuentiv been VmmM? lmp " rlant dl '"netion between them, 
the heart, yet frequently al-o^ no =udi m connecl '°n with organic disease of 
nation after death, so that it must be af F': ai011 has been detected upon exami- 
is, therefore, a pa[nfbl nervousaffeaima f?b- “ en,iall >' »«««»■ Angina 

gia. If it be maintained that'anndna'appeam un^ "T de , finiIion ° f neural- 

differing from other painful affections »r h nJ f r . a I >ecu ^ ar characteristic form, 
though there may beSm differenced betwef ’ maJ ' be S,a!ed in **#. 
which admits of diversity, yet this is not a vali/T extrRracs of an y affection 
into distinct diseases, especially when as i- the 1 , a *k”.«. for constltut >ng them 
lion, the extremes are connected by a chain of in“en'ib e ^ , C0 . mplaint j n f ! a es- 
cannot be separated without doing violence to ‘ome'hnk S™ dano,ls 50 ‘hat they 
distinction between the terms annears to bo tf° ri dhl r ouI - v admissible 
sidered as embracing all dm purely ne ^ r h, ‘? neural = ia sha11 be con- 
be limited to the more violent and dangeroul. ” d ’ aC Pa, " S) anSma peu,oris shaU 

rhe^next subsection comprises the diseases of the arteries After 
account o, inflammation and ossification of the arteries the amho^re , 
of aneurism. A tolerably full account is dm ; ’ • - . trRats 

nosis, as well when seated external v as Xni, „ “f dla g- 

»r .Honimril u.vi.io,, and „f 1 b3L| 

.bffs sr 1 ; “rj ss in c'S“X.r 

r r,Xss:,;^ 

however, conclusively established. The account rill" lr ,b , T®’ 

Jo^ts saSc“ VCTy C °" CiSe ’ a " d Ca " SCarcel >- be conside - d - in M 

Thl 0 "^ p ! llebitis and '; aric0SR vc ’ ns receive both a short notice. 

I he Aery important subject—the diseases of the Mnnd ; 0 . 

m the fourth subsection. Plethora, op ^oAid 

stttuents of the blood upon which its nutritive and simulant C °"' 
depend, and to which it owes its pcculb ch ar act w dfo tritZ^ 11 " 3 
increase of hulk. This can scarcefy be denominated ^seLc-Souk^ 
unquestionably constitutes a very strong predisposition to it. S “ 

Anemia, whether considered as the result nf nrmnt 
shutting, in its chronic form, a morbid condition of the body whiJhmav" 

iqiiTiXs: ’fsxsrtxpx 

7S is 0n g1venhy t Dr. C W. rOSiS ° f ^ 

Scurvy-is the next disease treated of as dependent unnn a , 
state of the blood-a very full digest is riven of l.Zhl P depraved 
cal characters—causes, treatment'and prevention Vheldei"" ? I1 j ltomi ' 

» "» “»™ »( purpura, 
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after scurvy, are very undecided—he considers it to be probably a disease 
of the blood. 

“If.''he remarks, “it be true, that an excess of red globules relative to the 
iibrm of the blood favours hemorrhage, we have a plausible explanation of the 
phenomena of the disease. In the eases attended with vigorous health and a full 
strong pulse, there may be an excess of the red globules, and the normal quantity 
of fibrin as in plethora; m those of debility, the fibrin may be deficient, aid, the 
red globules in their normal amount, as in the blood of malignant fevers In the 
former case, the disease would rank with the active, and in the latter with the 
passive hemo^rhages. ,,, 

The directions for the treatment of purpura correspond with the prac¬ 
tical experience of the major part of the profession. 

I he diseases of the blood and blood-vessels conjointly are next con¬ 
sidered Dr. W. considers first under this subdivision the subject of he¬ 
morrhage generally. He very properly objects to the division of he¬ 
morrhage into symptomatic and idiopathic; strictlv speaking hemor- 
rhage is always and necessarily symptomatic;” no'r does lie consider 
the division into active and passive better founded, if intended to be of 
universal or even of general application. 

,1 are ’” he remar ^ s , “ undoubtedly, many cases of hemorrhage, in which 

the discharge appears to be partially associated with a state of local or general 
excitement, and a display of increased wtal force, and others which have their 
origin in a quite opposite condition: but there are also many in which neither of 
diese sta es can be said to exist, and we not unfrequently meet with cases in which 
t.eneral debility is connected with irritation or excitement in the part afiecled.” 

The different pathological conditions in which hemorrhage is exhibited 
as one of the characteristic symptoms or results, are enumerated as follows • 
1. A solution of continuity in the coats of the blood-vessels, in a pre¬ 
viously healthy condition. 2. A solution of continuity in the coats of the 
blood-vessels, in a previously morbid state. 3. Active exhalation from 
the vessels, without solution of continuity. 4. Passive exudation without 
solution of continuity. 

I he morbid suites of the circulation in hemorrhage are described as 
morbid activity of the circulation from irritation of the blood-vessels In¬ 
creased vigour of circulation from hypertrophy 0 r the heart. Derangement 
, the circulation dependent upon some impediment to the circtiiation 
through the venous trunks. Then follows a consideration of the morbid 
states oi the blood. 

Under these heads the author has presented a succinct account of all the 
known facts m relation to the immediate and many of the predisposing 
causes of hemorrhage. The whole article, as well in regard to the General 
pathology, the leading forms, and the treatment of hemorrhage, is full and 
satisfactory. ° ’ 

The individual hemorrhages are treated of with equal ability The 
article on hminoptysis is a particularly excellent one; that on hatmalemesis 
also presents a very complete exposition of the leading facts in relation to 
hemorrhaie^ ^ trCatmelU of lhls ver y frequent and important form of 

The fifth section embraces the diseases of the organs of secretion; those 
ot the secretory functions of the serous and cellular tissues being the first 
treated of, under the general denomination of dropsy. The pathological 
condiuons upon which the serous accumulation in dropsy depend,"and 
Inch, in fact, constitutes the true diseases, are set down as the following— 
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tin!' tl0n ’ aCl - Ve con S estio "> or inflammation. 2. Debility or relaxa- 

of th/Wood -TndT“n'r 3 ' P T iTe con S es,ion - 4 ‘ An altere J condition 
Deficlent Sorption. The author’s remarks under 
each of these heads arc particularly sound. We are happy to find he admits 

abso^pt'iott WalU ° f fiVldenCe llmt dr °l )S >' is «« dependent upon deficient 

in consequence of the distended state of the vessels. The fact oUhe e«h® 
of the ly mphaties in such cases goes to show that absorption is not diminished i" 
, ,he efIMo <b a P°«io» of die duty of tile v!in‘ bei,n‘ ‘ 

f rmed bj the absorbents, which thus labour, though not in all instances eTfeciu 
ally, to remedy the inconvenience arising from the venous congeaion 

A full and accurate exposition is given of the causes which produce 

aisVofThoL 1 v tl,0l ° S ‘ ca i 1 CQ,ldi,i ‘ Kls upon which the effusion depends; as 
also of those forms of dropsy winch follow scarlet fever, or are dependent 
on cardiac, hepatic and renal disease. 

Ail excellent account follows of the treatment of dropsy generally; in 

Ti e 1 * C r br r CC , d , the e ->'P erlence of die best modern writers on the disease, 
rite individual dropsies are next considered; under this head Dr. W 
presents a short notice of what has been termed chronic hydrocephalus" 

thl’etr 1S - UHt } 1,eSl T ab ! y a true dr °P s . v of die brain; upon what, however’ 
m dC[ ? ends . whe " lhe dlse;,se occurs subsequent to birth, it is difii- 
! j r *V ,1E congenital cases are almost always connected with 
some organic defect in the encephalon. 

amlm? fr!n« aSeS f l n e S ^‘ H f ? rm ,he sul ’i ect of die second subsection. The 
u tor follows chiefly the classification and nomenclature of Willan and 

nnw m"’ ' V ‘“° Ut ne S lectln ff. however, the reform in the nomenclature pro¬ 
posed by subsequent writers. All that need be said in regard to this 
portion of the work, is that the author’s descriptions of the several cutaneous 
affections are accurate, and the treatment such as is sanctioned by General 
xperience. The whole subject of diseases of the skin is one but too little 
studied in this country, and in the treatment of which there is unquestion- 
ably far more of empiricism practised than perhaps in almost any other 
class of diseases. Happily many of the worst and most intractable* forms 
ol cutaneous disease are rare in the United Slates. 

amfof nn|!T l | 0n T d i seases of lhe salivar >’ glands and pancreas is short 
ant of little interest. Ii comprises salivation, deficient secretion of saliva 
and alteration of the saliva, inflammation of the salivary glands, mumps 

of!he' hutcr 1 o rgan° panCreas ’ a,ld ll,e non-inflammatory organic affection's’ 

The subjects of the next subsection, diseases of the liver and its append¬ 
ages, are far more important. Hepatitis receives all the attenlion its fre¬ 
quency and serious character demand. Dr. W.’s exposition of its pathology 
and treatment will be found full and satisfactory. A very excellent account 

hi. °n gl y Cn °n Ja w !<:Cl Am °" ? 1,10 P atholo S ical conditions giving rise to 
this aflection Dr. W. enumerates one not generally recognized by medical 
writers:—an accumulation ol the colouring principle of the bile in the 
circulation, and its elimination by other emunctories than the liver in 
consequence of the secretory action of the liver being either suspended or 

No! lx\rfj.-7^y g f8 a i7 ll ‘ an thC ourin S princi P !e is Produced. 
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This view of the cause of jaundice was advanced some years since by the 
author in a paper published in the N. A. Med. and Surg. Journal, (October 
1820.) The facts upon which it is based would seem fully to support its’ 
correctness. rl 

The diseases of the spleen follow next in order. They are chiefly in¬ 
flammation, acute and chronic, congestion, softening, and hypertrophy and 
atrophy; of splenitis, in its acute and chronic forms, a very excellent account 
is given. 

The succeeding subsection is devoted to the diseases of the urinary 
organs. The article on Bright’s disease, which is one of the longest in the 
work, presents a very accurate exposition of everything known in relation 
to the several points connected with its pathology, and a short but correct 
account of its treatment. In fact, the whole of the diseases included in 
this subsection are treated of very fully, and with no little ability. The 
authors account of them embraces a concise digest of the numerous facts 
calculated to throw light upon their true character, diagnosis and treatment 
for which tve are indebted to the labours of modern and contemporary ob¬ 
servers. It is, indeed, surprising with what accuracy and faithfulness the 
author has included m his histories of nearly all the affections which come 
within the scope of his work, a notice, often, it is true, a brief one, of recent 
tacts and observations, both pathological and therapeutical. 

* he diseases of the nervous system are the subject of the sixth section, 
class ilia 

The histories given of the inflammatory affections of the encephalon are 
sufliciently fall and accurate. It is true that no notice is taken of some of 
the occasional varieties, exhibited by those diseases, dependent, as it is sup¬ 
posed, upon the inflammation being confined to particular portions of the 
irains. I o these attention has been lately directed by several writers. All 
of the varieties of encephalic inflammation that have'been described within 
a short period past, have certainly not been made out with entire certainty, 
yet there is one or two which would seem to demand some notice in a sys¬ 
tematic. treatise upon the practice of medicine. 

I lie correct pathology of what has been erroneously denominated acute 
hydrocephalus by medical writers, is given in the article on tuberculous 
meningitis. Dr. W. considers that the application of the term hydrocepha¬ 
lus to either of the cerebral phlegmasia; should be abandoned and'its employ¬ 
ment limited to its strict etymological sense, as a synonyme of true dropsy 
m the brain—the chronic hydrocephalus of authors. 

lit the treatment' of the first stage of tuberculous meningitis the author is 
in favour of energetic measures, at least to as great an extent as the strength 
of the patient will permit. ° 


"\\ hatever danger,- he remarks,there may be, accrues, in nearly all instan¬ 
ce,, immediately from the inflammation; for even where tubercles are present, it 
is through this process that they almost always work out their fatal results, and 
where they are not yet formed, it is this which most strongly disposes to their de¬ 
position. It is inflammation, therefore, that is to be combatled.” 


r f lle ,f a . me treatment ' s recommended, precisely, as in simple meningitis. 
It is all important, however, that it be resorted to early in the first stage, 
or It is only then that there can be some reason to hope that the tubercu¬ 
lous deposition may be prevented. 

Dr. W. recommends, in addition to active depletion, cold applications 
and blisters to the scalp and an early mercurial impression, the employment 
of-iodine. He would commence with it in such doses as the stomach of 
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0 h f e nSsium d or e ?h r ; and "“""T it 1 thron g hout *e treatment. The iodide 
emnS The h 4M 0,n r Und S ° lu “° n of iodine S ‘ Ph 0 should be 
be substituted^far 1 ,° h du!e 1 ot m . ercur / mi S ht - he 'hinks, with great propriety, 
be substituted for the calomel at the stage at which it is desirable to aim at 

shouhf b^abandonedf 10 "' “ d “ ‘ h “ CMe the ° ther Potions of iodine 

Of hypertrophy of the brain a very imperfect account is -riven and ouite 
an unsatisfactory one of tuberculous tumours of the brain. ° The facte that 

b ° th * h - ““ns demand 

Upon the subject of apoplexy, there is a long and able article. Pressure 
upon the brain, from causes existing within the cranium, and of somewhat 
sudden occurrence, enters, according to Dr. Wood, essentially into the de 
fimtion. The anatomical characters of the disease are very accuratelv 
though briefly detailed—and the author’s views of the pathology of the dis¬ 
ease are those which the facte that have been developed ^ connection 
with it would appear fully to sustain. His therapeutical direc.ions are 
particularly judicious—without, however, being marked by any novelty in 
reJat on to the remedies employed, of the manner of their employment 

th t, • ilrtlC !? l ° u n wha f the aut hor denominates the functional diseases of 
the brain will be read with no little interest, as the views expressed in h 
are somewhat opposed to those generally received. Amon-r the patholo-ical 
condifons of the functional disorders of the encephalon. Dr. AVood enume- 
ii , ’ pur , e ne ^ vous trritation, without any necessary participation of the 

1 elS ~ 2 ’ VaSCU ' a !: irrhati0n ’ or active congestion; 3, depression 
of pr nervous or vascular; 4, mechanical or passive congestion. Each 

tion, h he rema£— " Separatel y COnsidercd - In regard to nervous irrita- 

racteT h that n ii 1 ,l i;mnn, Uliarly Susceplib,e ,0 irrilati ° a of an essentially nervous cha- 
racter, that , 0 without necessary participation of ihe blood-vessels. Too exclusive 

o™ P ) hl r k > been a » at ’hed to the stale of the circulation in ibis 

n. All the morbid phenomena have been ascribed bv =ome mthnlnm-tc 

not'lhe°rnatt]may be neSrv^ an^nMmmm^U is 

fam here^T'^^'” '‘^'J^^e'Ffrom th^miFue^c^ofhsokvn p^ee^ 

fact here stated is not of merely speculative interest It is in thn htehi , i " 

blootTvp- EFT* a, | l1 a T ? St deal ° f miscll ief lias been done bv looking uflhe 
assertin.1”fnilif XC US1Ve y r s 1 ‘. e seal or source of cerebral disorde'r. But In thus 
r ,l ~ f °r Ihe nervous functions a capacity of exclusive and independent dis- 
bbod-ve- n °, t , f “ r f ‘ < hal ' heir hrilation frequently, in the end, Fuvolves Ihe 
npen-- 1 and . dlat 'he a (Teel ions, if not relieved, may terminate thou-h not 
ea^anly, in active congestion or inflammation.” 3 3 

In the condition of depression, according to Dr. AV„ the activity of the 

dmvaUf'T‘ nlshed , ei,he . r b >: a direcll >' d epressing influence, or by the with- 
urawat ot an accustomed stimulus. J 

the' 1 onmn 0 F bid , phe r n0m< ; na T esup ! n s l' rom functional disease of the brain, 
tar tl W° Under 0 the “/f sensorial disorder, headache^ 

meFism 9 S j ’ ^ * SOrder ’ ecstasy, somnambulism, mes¬ 

merism , 3, motor disorder, convulsions, and catalepsy 

causes and ! hCS , e P henomena is considered in reference to its symptoms, 

iSpoluTe m ° rC ° r l0SS m detail ’ a eeording to its 'greater oi 
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' While the views of (he author in relation to the pathology of these 
affections are, in the main, highly plausible and aIways°‘in<'enious 
they are often purely hypothetical and want the evidence of a sufficient 
series or facts for their support. His account, however, of the several 
states and phenomena enumerated are interesting and replete with judi¬ 
cious and very imporant suggestions. J 

The all important subject of insanity comes next under consideration. 
It is impossible to follow the author in ins exposition of the pathology and 
treatment of the several forms of mental derangement. Having already 
extended our notice beyond the limits at first proposed, we must now 
hasten to conclude. Suffice it to say, that the views expressed by Dr. 
W. accord with those entertained by those physicians who, with the best 
opportunities, have studied with the most care the various diseased condi¬ 
tions of the mind. His article on insanity is, in fact, a very excellent 
outline of the present state of our knowledge upon the subject. It is well 
adapted for die instruction of the student. The author wastes no words 
in a comparison of opposing doctrines, and never enters into a laboured dis- 
cussion ol disputed questions, but selecting the facts and opinions which he 
considers well established, or at least, clothed with the greatest appearance 
of correctness, he proceeds to give a continuous and concise history of in¬ 
sanity, its forms and their characteristics, its causes, nature, and treatment. 
Us pathological anatomy as far as it is known, and has presented within a 
sma 1 compass a very faithful picture of the disease, and a clear account 
oMhc most approved plan for its management. 

lo insanity follows an article on delirium tremens. 

Dr. W. considers this affection to he a disorder of the cerebral functions, 
immediately dependent upon the diminution of the degree of excitation 
necessary for the support of the brain in its ordinary action. 


-The brain,' 7 he remarks, “ is in a state at once of debility and depression. It 
may be objected to this view, that there is increased muscular effort, amounting 
sometimes to violence; that instead of reposing, as in sleep, the brain is in per¬ 
petual action; in fine, that the phenomena are, in general, those of disturbance 
rather than depression of the animal functions. But we must recollect that the 
brain is not like other organs, and that its actions must be judged of by a dilferent 
rule. One of its singularities is, that totally opposite conditions of the or-an are 
attended with apparently similar effects.” 


In the treatment of delirium tremens, Dr. "\V. objects, on sound moral 
grounds, to the use of alcohol as the means for stimulating the brain “up 
to the point essential to its correct action.” He believes that in opium 
we have a far safer, and in the majority of cases, an equally efficacious 
remedy; but in cases where the debility ’is so great, that the moderate use 
of opium alone is not sufficient to counteract it, the least stimulating 
and most tonic and nutritious of the alcoholic liquids, may be allowed, in 
just such quantities as are necessary to sustain a due strength of pulse, 
it being suspended as soon as the stimulus ceases to be essential to this 
purpose. 

With a very full account of epilepsy' and chorea, the author concludes 
his consideration of the diseases of the brain. 

the?^l'^ eWS nature epilepsy are ingenious, but purely hypo- 


The disease/’ lie remarks, “ probably consists in a morbid excitability of the 
min and each paroxysm m a morbid excitement or irritation. A prominent effect 
oi irritation, when beyond acenain point, is first to derange, and if it be still further 
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acnon. emotion, coiisc ou<nf»^ u 7 - 7 mieiieciuai 

only sufficient to ileranee" not to nboli-li 7 In ,7- all0n 10 th e motor function, is 
apoplexy. In die latte? affection, not only are all them* P< M ? pile P sy differs from 
but to a great extent that of motion al*n 5 Th„ rir menlal fu " cl '°n5 suspended, 
degree of the irritant or dttuXu"fte in enden T* ° Win " *° a iess 
ttoa to the cortical substance, whereby the n»ni,i r ! lk m ] r ? especial direc- 
connected with the latter may suffer" mo-t ",'?ici ,i ' 1C I0 “ S) "' ,llu h are probably 
essentially with the medulTar • ‘T* 0 ’"'. C ° nneC,ed 

irritant lnlluence, feels only eiiou-'li of it !n 1 a ‘ •!* Y? re m the ou,slcirt s of the 
action, and not enough im ° “ m ° rbiJ ‘“ e of 

mssmmME 

In treating of the causes of neuralgia, Dr. W remirl-s thot »„ i ■ 

WM 
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trealment°of hysterif ““ llcnt a ™ of P a *ology and 

before us ' 0 ^'J r finishe f. a somewhat cursory renew of the two volumes 

Wood f °PP 0S , ln f doctrines or loosely observed results. Dr° 

hewie^SSL'dht 1 tHC Pa< j ts and deductions which he believes to 
tonr !!» , n r arranged them tn a condensed form calculated to 
i correct and definite views of the subjects to which they refer it;., 
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of at considerable length, and that, in more than one instance, the author 
treats as diseases, morbid phenomena purely symptomatic or confessedly 
the mere results of diseases in one or other of the internal organs. Some 
of these defects are, no doubt, such as may be expected in a first edition, 
and will, we are persuaded, be remedied in' the preparation of a second. 

Were we called upon to present a general character of the work, we 
should pronounce it to be one marked by great accuracy, and plain but 
sound practical instruction, and as bearing evidence of much reflection, 
without any display of profundity of research or of mere professional 
learning. D F C 



